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schools belonging to both the State and the independent systems
have entered their pupils for the same School and Higher School
Certificate examinations, and both compete for open scholarships
at the universities. Whilst many public schools are controlled by
independent governing bodies, quite a number have representatives
of publicly elected authorities on their boards of governors The
public schools shared with many direct-grant schools the privilege
of furnishing contingents of the Junior Division of the Officers'
Training Corps. The State schools have been influenced by the
public schools in many ways, e g in the development of organised
games, the prefect and house systems, the experiments of Sanderson
at Oundle, and the work of Dr. Rouse and his colleagues at the
Perse School, Cambridge. Many masters from public schools have
become heads of State grammar-schools, and there have been
instances of members of public-school staffs accepting the headship
of secondary-modern schools. There is a greater two-way traffic
between the systems than the general public imagines.
The criticism that the public schools form a closed system is
more true of the schools fifty years ago than at the present time.
A fundamental mistake is that of regarding the public schools as
though they all conformed to one pattern. In fact, they present a
large variety of types, and thus sweeping generalisations about them
are apt to be erroneous. The criticism that owing to their high fees
very few pupils from the State schools can enter them is a case in
point. It is a generalisation true of some schools but not of others.
Thus a large proportion of boys at Christ's Hospital have always
come from the elementary schools; at Rendcombe College in
Gloucestershire nearly half the pupils were admitted on the results
of the special-place examination; and at Giggleswick nearly a third
of the scholars come from the locality and are admitted on the
results of a scholarship examination. Winchester, under Canon
Spencer Leeson, established a generous scheme of scholarships.
It is less well known than it should be that in 1919 the schools
represented on the Headmaster's Conference offered places to
elementary-school children. Mr. Graves gives the details of
negotiations which took place.1 Mr. (later Sir) Frank Fletcher of
Charterhouse, who was chairman of the H.M.C., put forward from
the chair a proposal which met with acceptance, "that the schools
which could afford to give pensions without applying for State aid
1J. Graves. Policy and Progress in Secondary Education, 1902-42, pp
188-9, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1943.